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ness to trade; but the country had hardly begun
to feel the effect of peace ere the war was re-
newed in 1803, to be carried on to the bitter end,
twelve years later.    From, this time until 1815
every nerve was strained to frustrate the power
of Napoleon.    " Roll up the map of Europe/'
Pitt had said after the Battle of Austerlitz; " it
will not be wanted these ten years."    And for
a time, while Napoleon's star remained in the
ascendant, it seemed as if the Continent was to
undergo such dismemberment and reorganisa-
tion as the dictator might choose to ordain.
He had formed the lesser States of Germany
into   the   Confederation   of   the   Rhine;    had
brought Prussia to his feet by his victory at
Jena; and when, in October, 1806, he entered
Berlin in triumph one of his first acts was to
issue a decree against all commercial intercourse
with Great Britain, and declare the whole of
the British Islands to be in a state of blockade.
Wherever among the ports under his control
English merchandise could be seized it was held
for ransom.    In many cities large quantities
of   confiscated   English   goods   were   publicly
burned.    England replied in 1807 ^Y declaring
a blockade of all the ports of France and her
allies, which led Napoleon to issue a still more
stringent decree against British commerce ; but
England was so strong on the seas, and had so
much help from neutral ships, that all Napoleon's
proclamations were soon of little avail.    As a
matter of fact, the first few years of the nine-
teenth century witnessed a considerable increase
in the industrial output of the country, while
the population at the same time increased from